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wrong horse as backed one horse, and automatically it
had become the wrong one.
The ejection of M. Venizelos amazed many people,
but it was supremely natural. The Greeks as a whole
were fond of their king, and they had shown little desire
to enter the Great War on the side of the Allies. Veni-
zelos throughout 1916 fought for the Allies. He worked
against his king and the general sentiment of the Greeks.
He never understood the Greeks. They hated him, for
he was a Cretan. On the 25th of June, 1917, he marched
into Athens with a French force at his back and carried
the country into the war. The allied victory gave him
great prestige, but no popularity.
Throughout the next few years he was a dictator.
The prisons were full of his political opponents. He
was autocratic. He refused the Greeks the liberty to
argue and talk politics, which, in Athens, meant that he
was sitting on the safety-valve. In his republican ideas
he was in opposition to the general sentiment, and his
power rested on foreign bayonets, on foreign money and
on the foreign influence which he had introduced into
an internal quarrel. He was ejected, and, when he was
called back in the hour of defeat, it was because the
Greeks were convinced that without foreign help they
were lost.
These events in Greece and the Turkish-Bolshevik
alliance should have been somewhat of a warning, but
they were ignored. It is a curious commentary on the
role of a politician. The backing of M. Venizelos and
Greece was a fatal error of judgment that involved great
losses. Had a soldier or sailor made such an error, he